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PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


The  30tli  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  will  be  held 
on  October  21-24  1930,  in  Williamsport. 

A good  program  is  being  arranged  and 
matters  of  importance  to  the  public  li- 
braries of  the  state  will  come  up. 

Keep  this  date  in  mind,  and  make  your 
plans  to  be  there.  The  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  needs  you.  You 
need  it.  If  you  are  not  already  a mem- 
ber— join.  Do  it  now.  Let  us  make 
our  library  association  a strong  one, 
one  that  is  able  to  accomplish  worth 
while  things  for  the  libraries  of  our 
state.  Let  us  get  together  in  October 
and  decide  what  we  should  do — what  we 
can  do  this  year — And  then  DO  IT. 


A SUCCESSFUL  COUNTY  CAM- 
PAIGN 

Address  given  before  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association.  October  24,  1929 
By  Me.  L.  W.  Josslyn 


As  an  introduction,  and  to  give  the 
proper  background,  I shall  briefly  tell 
the  story  of  county  libraries : 

It  was  in  the  month  we  declared  war 
on  Spain,  April,  1898,  that  the  first 
county  library  was  established  in  the 
United  States.  Just  across  the  Pennsyl- 
vania border,  at  Franklin  County,  in 
Washington  County,  Maryland.  The 
famous  “book-wagon"  perhaps  it  was  a 
Conestoga,  became  the  forerunner  of  our 
huge  motor  library  of  today.  County 
library  service  had  its  beginning  in  this 
small  western  section  of  Maryland.  Ohio 
followed  the  same  year  and  with  the 
development  of  good  roads  and  automo- 
biles, twenty  years  late  we  find  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Jersey  leading  with 
thirty-two  other  states  more  or  less  fall- 
ing in  line,  some  states  having  only  one 
county  giving  this  service  and  other 
states  with  nearly  fifty  counties  ade- 
quately furnishing  the  rural  and  urban 
population  with  books  to  read. 
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Today  library  service  is  furnished  in 
300  counties  from  coast  to  coast.  Cali- 
fornia stands  first  with  46  of  its  58 
counties  having  the  finest  type  of  book 
and  reading  service. 

Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library  is 
an  example  of  this  wonderfully  adequate 
library  service.  With  a population  of 
400,000  people,  over  100,000  are  actual 
borrowers. 

Every  nationality  under  the  sun  is 
represented  with  considerable  numbers  of 
Canadians,  Japanese,  English,  French 
and  Italians  and  a large  number  of  Span- 
ish and  Mexicans.  Here  is  a great 
county  of  three  and  a half  thousand 
square  miles,  with  almost  300  branches, 
the  largest  circulating  80,000  books  and 
the  smallest  176  volumes.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  it  is  to  the  most  dis- 
tant branch.  These  libraries  are  housed 
in  beautiful  bungalows,  school  houses,  a 
factory  office,  grocery  stores,  a church, 
community  buildings,  club  houses,  a 
newspaper  office,  railroad  stations,  on  a 
municipal  pier,  in  post  offices,  the  private 
homes  of  homesteaders,  drug  store,  the 
laboratory  of  Mount  Wilson  Observatory, 
the  county  fair,  the  county  jail,  hos- 
pitals, the  home  for  boys  and  the  school 
for  girls.  The  average  borrower  reads 
twenty  books  a year.  The  per  capita 
expenditure  is  64  cents. 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  problem 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  A state  of  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  slightly  over 
150  miles  north  and  south  and  stretch- 
ing 300  miles  east  and  west.  A state 
of  67  counties,  the  smallest  130  square 
miles  and  the  largest  1220  square  miles; 
the  latter  slightly  more  than  Rhode 
Island  in  area. 

A state  with  ten  millions  of  people,  a 
fine  people.  The  early  settlers,  the  old 
stock  is  made  up  of  Quakers  in  the 
Philadelphia  district ; Germans  in  the 
Harrisburg  and  east  central  section ; 
Scotch-Irish  in  the  mountainous  central 
and  western  sections;  Swedes  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  and  English  in  the 
northwestern  districts. 


Upon  this  fine  stock  has  been  super- 
imposed the  Italian,  Pole,  Slav  and 
Lithuanian  races,  each  bringing  their 
own  customs  and  habits  which  results 
in  something  of  a new  American  race. 
A few  of  these  people  live  in  the  cities 
but  most  of  them,  the  ones  we  are  con- 
sidering, live  in  small  mining  communi- 
ties, little  villages,  “patches”  they  call 
them  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  state. 

As  Pennsylvania  produces  nearly  half 
of  all  the  coal  mined  in  this  country  we 
are  particularly  concerned  with  the 
miner.  The  miner's  homes  are  often 
quite  isolated ; they  have  long  periods  of 
idleness,  “suspensions”  they  call  them, 
and  this  leaves  time  hanging  heavy  on 
their  hands.  Library  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  time,  especially  when 
available  through  the  effect  of  strikes, 
lay  offs,  or  discharges,  increases  the 
reading  demand  almost  one  hundred  fold. 

Carl  Bredemeier,  a Buffalo  artist  spent 
several  months  painting  and  sketching 
this  summer,  tramping  south  from  Buf- 
falo, to  Pittsburgh  and  then  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi.  Philoso- 
pher as  well  as  artist,  Bredemeier  saw 
much  of  the  miner  and  the  farmer.  He 
agrees  with  us  that  in  these  people  there 
is  a great  latent  desire  for  reading  and 
book  knowledge  and  even  a greater  need 
for  this  book  service. 

Time,  latent  desire  and  great  need. 
What  better  chance  for  the  open  book? 

Pennsylvania  with  its  200,000  farmers 
has  an  agricultural  population  of  over 
one  million,  practically  all  without 
library  facilities.  To  this  number  thefe 
are  nearly  four  million  citizens  living  in 
villages,  mining  communities,  oil  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  mountain  patches,  a 
total  of  five  million  of  people  without 
a chance  to  obtain  the  free  use  of  books. 
This  is  a people  greater  than  the  total 
population  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  New 
Mexico.  A people  with  little  oppor- 
tunity. with  a small  amount  of  formal 
education  and  with  a rather  narrow 
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vision  of  life.  A people  accustomed  to 
struggle,  to  hard  work,  to  many  disap- 
pointments and  to  small  returns. 

Good  God,  if  these  people  do  not  need 
recreation,  inspiration  and  education 
where  is  the  mortal  who  does  need  the 
joy  and  the  opportunity  of  the  open 
book? 

Theodore  Dreiser  in  that  epic  novel 
“The  American  Tragedy”  speaks  of 
Roberta’s  family  thus,  “Neither  Roberta 
or  any  member  of  her  family  had  ever 
read  one  worth  while,  thought  provoking 
book,  no  not  one.” 

I wrote  to  Mr.  Dreiser  after  reading 
this  novel  and  among  other  things  1 
asked  him,  “In  your  opinion,  are  there 
many  people  like  Roberta,  her  mother 
and  her  father?”  “Thousands  of  them. 
You  know,  Mr.  Josselyn,  if  you  will  be 
honest  with  yourself,  that  we  may  find 
such  people  in  every  small  village  and 
on  every  county  highway.”  He  spoke 
the  truth. 

I remember  making  a study  of  the 
reading  of  the  people  of  Duval  County, 
Florida,  several  years  ago.  Three 
questions  were  asked  of  the  members  of 
each  family.  What  periodicals  do  yotf 
subscribe  to?  What  books  do  you  own? 
What  books,  other  than  school  books 
have  you  read  in  the  past  year? 

Pitifully  poor  was  the  reading  of  these 
28,031  people.  Every  third  home  had  a 
daily  paper ; every  home  a farm  weekly, 
some  two ; a few  magazines,  the  Satur- 
day Post  and  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
The  books  owned — in  most  cases  a Bible, 
sometimes  one  or  two  hymn  books,  often 
the  Bellas  Hess  or  the  Sears  Roebuck 
catalog  and  a subscription  book  or  two. 

I traced  on  my  map  of  the  county, 
the  route  of  a book  agent  selling  “The 
Great  Titanic  Disaster.” 

What  books  did  the  boy  and  girl,  the 
man  and  woman  read?  The  man  and 
woman,  their  Bible ; the  children — almost 
nothing,  and  all  the  school  books  issued 
in  a county  grade  school  gathered  to- 
gether is  a pitiful  collection.  Perhaps 
this  is  a pessimistic  picture  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Yet  Professor  Ralph  Felton,  of 


the  Department  of  Rural  Social  Organ- 
ization at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  recently  studied 
a phase  of  the  reading  habits  of  the 
New  York  rural  population,  finding  that 
the  average  farm  home  subscribed  to 
three  weekly  or  monthly  farm  papers, 
one  daily  paper  and  one  magazine.  Of 
the  periodicals  found  in  179  typical 
homes,  60%  were  newspapers,  27% 
agricultural  papers  and  8%  women’s 
magazines — 5%  cultural  periodicals.  Not 
by  any  means  the  type  of  reading  we 
would  like,  is  it? 

The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
these  people  cannot  obtain  any  other  kind 
of  reading. 

First,  there  is  no  money  for  the  buy- 
ing of  books.  I live  in  the  country  on 
a sixty-eight  acre  farm  and  both  from 
my  own  experience  and  from  knowledge 
obtained  from  my  neighbors,  I know  the 
value  of  a dollar.  The  farmer’s  dollar, 
the  coal  miner's  dollar  cannot  be  used  for 
books  for  many  years  to  come. 

Second,  there  are  no  books  to  buy. 
The  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  al- 
most no  book  stores  accessible  to  these 
five  millions  of  people.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  book  merchandizing  makes  it  im- 
possible to  have  such  book  stores.  Book 
clubs  have  not  reached  one  percent  of 
these  people. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  county 
wide  library  service  and  I camiot  do 
better  than  describe  Monroe  County, 
N.  Y.  and  Jefferson  County,  Alabama  to 
illustrate  these  two  types. 

A huge  Atterbury  truck  with  a spe- 
cially built  library  body  shelves  1000 
books  with  cabinets  underneath,  housing 
an  additional  thousand  books.  A central 
aisle  wide  enough  to  take  care  of  six 
people  at  once  with  a charging  desk  in 
the  rear,  two  librarians  one  to  aid  in  the 
selection  of  books  and  the  other  to  charge 
and  discharge  books. 

Every  other  day  this  truck  leaves 
Rochester,  traveling  over  seventeen  differ- 
ent routes  in  the  course  of  six  weeks. 
On  each  route  there  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  stops  made  with  a key  man  for 
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each  stop,  notified  the  day  previous  to 
the  trip.  This  key  man  notifies  all  of 
the  people  in  his  district  so  that  when 
the  truck  pulls  up  at  school  No.  8G,  at 
Preston  Hollow  at  11 :20  a,  m.,  there 
awaits  the  truck,  a car  full  of  women, 
two  men  come  over  from  the  fields  where 
they  are  working.  We  see  a woman  with 
a loaded  market  basket  come  out  of  her 
yard  a quarter  mile  down  Town  Line 
Road ; a man  comes  out  of  the  farm 
house  across  the  road  from  the  school  and 
at  the  honk  of  the  horn,  “Teacher”  de- 
clares a recess  and  sends  six  children  at 
a time,  over  to  select  their  books.  Miss 
Baker  is  getting  books  for  herself  and 
her  two  neighbors.  Mr.  Nostrum  wants 
to  know  if  we  have  that  new  book,  Farm 
Products  in  Industry  and  one  of  the  girls 
discovers  that  there  is  a copy  of  Millions 
of  Cats  by  Clever  Bill — just  what  she 
wanted  for  her  little  brother.  In  this 
way  Monroe  County  covers  all  of  the 
main  highways  and  many  of  the  cross 
roads. 

This  type  of  work  can  be  done  if  the 
county  is  not  too  big  in  area  and  there 
are  few  settlements. 

Jefferson  County,  Alabama,  has  an 
area  almost  equal  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  little  money,  so  the  library 
is  unable  to  do  direct  work  with  the 
people.  We  established  deposits,  small 
libraries  in  stores,  post  offices,  com- 
missaries and  school  buildings — sixty- 
nine  of  them.  We  built  a special  truck 
that  would  shelve  a thousand  books  and 
carry  in  the  body  of  the  truck  a second 
thousand  in  boxes.  We  visited  only 
these  sixty-nine  libraries;  renewing  the 
books,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  num- 
ber. depending  upon  the  demand  and  use 
made  of  them  ; stimulating  and  renewing 
the  interest  and  spirit  of  the  librarian; 
giving  such  help  as  was  necessary,  and 
among  commissary  librarians,  post  mis- 
tress librarians,  county  school  teacher 
librarians  and  general  store  keeper  libra- 
rians, this  need  for  help  is  considerable. 

Notification  to  each  branch  or  deposit 
library  of  the  date  and  time  of  day  of  our 
arrival  meant  that  we  would  often  have 


a large  group  of  people  waiting  to  look 
over  and  borrow  some  of  the  books 
shelved  in  the  truck.  This  truck,  “Jeff” 
was  its  name,  was  a Dodge  car,  glassed 
doors  swinging  out  so  that  to  select 
books  from  the  shelves  one  stood  on  the 
ground. 

The  advertising  value  of  visible  books 
is  evident.  “There  goes  the  library  on 
wheels — see  the  books.”  “That's  our 
county  book  truck.”  “Children’s  books 
on  this  side  and  books  for  us  on  the  other 
side.” 

The  county  librarian  should  be  a 
strong,  socially  minded,  sensible,  sym- 
pathetic, adaptable  and  intelligent  person. 
We  were  fortunate  in  Alabama  in  getting 
such  a person,  plus  wonderful  personal- 
ity, attractiveness  and  youthfulness. 

These  are  the  two  types  of  county 
library  service  and  either  one  of  these 
types  or  a modification  or  a combination 
is  the  kind  of  a machine  you  must  set 
up  here  in  Pennsylvania ; be  it  in  the 
rich  agricultural  county  of  Lancaster  or 
the  rugged  mountainous  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. 

My  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  not 
to  make  any  definite  recommendations 
ns  to  the  type  of  work  you  should  do, 
the  kind  of  law  you  should  operate  under 
or  the  amount  of  the  tax  you  should 
assess  for  library  service,  but  rather  to 
give  you  of  my  experience  and  my 
knowledge. 

In  New  York  we  believe  we  have  a 
good  law.  yet,  some  of  us  believe  strongly 
it  should  be  modified  for  this  law  has 
not  worked.  Briefly  this  law  is;  Three 
types  of  county  library  are  authorized. 
1.  A county  public  library,  which  is 
provided  by  a vote  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  by  popular  vote  at  a 
general  election  and  is  supported  by  a 
tax  levied  on  property,  of  not  less  than 
one-third  mill,  or  more  than  one  mill  on 
the  dollar.  The  second  method  is  by 
contracting  with  a well-established  local 
library  to  provide  service  for  the  rural 
district.  This  is  the  least  expensive 
method.  The  third  way  is  to  use  a 
traveling  library  established  by  the  Board 
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of  Supervisors  and  supported  by  a tax 
as  already  outlined. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  New  York 
has  merely  a permissive  law  and  so  an 
active,  aggressive,  well  informed  and 
effective  group  of  library  minded  people 
is  necessary  to  make  the  law  effective  in 
any  county.  If  Pennsylvania  is  to  have 
such  a law  then  of  course  members  of 
this  group  will  have  to  enforce  the  law. 
One  can  do  this  but  one  has  to  work 
and  work  hard.  Let  me  give  you  a 
brief  account  of  our  work  in  Jefferson 
County,  Alabama. 

The  Birmingham  Library  Board,  the 
speaker  and  a few  interested  people 
thought  that  Jefferson  County  should 
have  county  library  service.  We  had  the 
proper  laws  drawn  up,  then  we  went 
to  our  Board  of  Supervisors.  Note,  the 
word  we,  we  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  a fine  elderly  gentleman  and  a 
retired  millionaire,  the  President  of  one 
of  the  city  banks,  the  speaker,  naturally 
interested  in  library  service  as  he  de- 
rived his  bread  and  butter  from  this 
source,  a wealthy  wholesale  grocer  and 
several  other  men  and  women,  all 
“white  collar’’  city  folks. 

There  were  no  characters,  such  as  I 
saw  the  first  time  I went  to  Birming- 
ham twenty-odd  years  ago.  I remember 
walking  down  18th  Street  one  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon  and  meeting  old  Abram, 
the  junkman.  Abram  was  a darky,  almost 
as  old  as  the  iron  hills  back  of  the  city, 
lean  and  lank,  with  a scraggly  beard, 
ragged  clothes  but  a kindly  face.  His 
rickety  old  wagon  as  he  came  down  the 
sandy  street  made  four  snake  like  lines, 
each  wheel  as  it  rotated  wobbling  so 
that  you  wondered  why  it  kept  on  going 
around.  The  harness,  a typical  nigger 
man’s  harness,  so  tied  and  stringed  and 
roped  together  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
where  the  harness  began  and  ended.  A 
work  of  art,  constructed  piece  by  piece 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  he  comes 
down  18th  Street,  that  street  made  fa- 
mous to  you  all  by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  home 
of  Florian  Slappey  of  the  “Sons  and 


Daughters  of  I Will  Rise,”  old  Abram  is 
singing : 

Old  grey  mule  come  tearin’  out  of  de 
wil-der-ness 

Old  grey  mule  come  tearin’  out  of  de 
wil-der-ness 

Old  grey  mule  come  tearin’  out  of  de 
wil-der-ness 

Down  in  A1  - a - bam. 

Old  grey  mule  he  come  from  Je-ru-sa-lum 
Old  grey  mule  he  come  from  Je-ru-sa-lum 
Old  grey  mule  he  come  from  Je-ru-sa-lum 
Down  in  A1  - a - bam. 

If  my  wife  dies,  I’ll  get  me  anoder  one 
If  my  wife  dies,  I’ll  get  me  anoder  one 
If  my  wife  dies,  I’ll  get  me  anoder  one 
Down  in  A1  - a - bam. 

But  let  me  contrast  the  Library  Board 
with  the  County  Supervisors.  The  Super- 
visors were  an  interesting  group.  One 
man  knew  almost  every  family  in  the 
county,  man,  woman,  and  child ; another 
was  an  active  K.  K.  K. ; another  built 
good  roads  by  Jim  Jones’  and  Bill 
Brown's  places,  etc.  Of  course  this 
Board  listened  to  us  respectfully  but  not 
responsively.  How  were  we  to  get  the 
money  out  of  such  a group?  By  one  and 
only  one  method.  By  having  their  own 
constituents  ask  for  the  appropriation. 
And  this  is  where  the  hard  work  comes 
in.  For  three  weeks  I traveled  over  that 
county  at  least  twelve  hours  a day,  in- 
cluding Sundays.  I visited  every  min- 
ing community,  every  village  and  hamlet ; 
yes,  every  cross-roads  settlement  of  two 
or  three  homes.  I saw  in  almost  every 
one  of  sixty-nine  little  communities,  two 
people  or  two  groups  of  people  to  whom 
I first  sold  my  idea  of  a county  library 
for  that  community,  and  second,  I ob- 
tained a pledge  to  come  or  to  send  some- 
one to  the  County  Court  House  on  a 
day  when  we  would  ask  the  Board  ol 
Supervisors  for  this  appropriation. 

Down  in  a mine  to  see  a superinten- 
dent, arguing  with  a heavy  tax  payer 
out  in  the  middle  of  his  corn  field,  eat- 
ing grits  and  gravy  with  a farmer  liv- 
ing two  miles  in  on  a woods  road,  travel- 
ing three  miles  without  passing  a house 
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one  day  with  an  elderly  woman  as  my 
companion  smoking  an  awfully  strong 
old  corn  cob  pipe,  telling  my  story  to  a 
man  of  forty  who  could  not  read  or 
write,  gathering  the  children  of  a con- 
solidated school  together  in  the  audi- 
torium to  tell  “my  story  of  the  book” 
with  the  request  that  they  go  home  and 
tell  their  parents  all  about  it.  Wher- 
ever people  were  gathered  together  I told 
my  story,  all  day  long  for  twenty  con- 
secutive days. 

One  evening  as  I had  finished  working 
a district  in  the  southeast  section  of  the 
county,  I left  an  iron  mine,  the  deepest 
iron  mine  in  the  county,  just  as  the 
sun  was  setting  down  at  the  end  of  the 
road  it  seemed.  Ahead  of  me  were  two 
great  strapping  negro  miners  going  home. 
Running  down  the  road  covered  with 
the  red  ore  dust,  against  the  setting 
sun,  a picture  of  two  red  devils  was  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  such  as  one  seldom 
sees.  Harmless  and  as  good  natured,  I 
imagine,  as  two  negroes  I remember  as 
a little  boy. 

When  I lived  in  Georgia  often  I used 
to  ride  horseback  with  father,  sitting  on 
behind  as  he  went  through  the  primeval 
pine  forests  to  see  that  his  woodchoppers 
were  cutting  and  piling  wood  for  the 
old  wood  burning  locomotives  to  pick  up. 
One  old  woodehopper,  Black  Joe,  would 
cut  and  pile  up  two  cords  in  a day.  Often 
we  would  come  upon  him  with  nothing 
on  but  a large  straw  hat,  swinging  his 
great  double  blade  axe,  grunting  each 
time  the  blade  sunk  into  the  tree.  But 
Cudjo  was  the  most  interesting  char- 
acter. He  would  be  chopping  all  alone, 
singing  this  song,  verse  after  verse,  three 
of  them  I shall  give  to  you : 

Ole  Mister/Oak  Tree,  //Yo’  day/done 
come ! 

Zim-zam-zip-zoom ! 

Gwine  chop/you  down/  /an’  cahy  / you 
home  ! 

Bim-bam-biff-boom  ! 

Buhds/in  de  branches//fin’  annoder  nes’ ! 

Zim-zam-zip-zoom  ! 

Ole  Mister/Oalc  Tree, //he  gwine/to  hees 
res’ ! 


Bim-bam-biff-boom ! 

White  folks/callinV/for  day/wahm  fiah ! 

Zim-zam-zip-zoom ! 

Lif ’ de  axe,  /Black  Boy,//Hyah,/hyah ! 

Bim-bam-biff-boom ! 

The  day  came  for  the  meeting  at  the 
County  Court  House.  I wondered 
“would  there  be  anyone  there.”  I be- 
came a coward,  all  the  enthusiasm,  the 
hopes,  the  belief  in  humanity  left  me, 
yet  I finally  went  down  to  the  Court 
House  where  I had  smoked  and  swapped 
stories  and  talked  with  many  of  the 
employees  for  the  last  several  months. 
Did  they  come ! From  Leeds,  twenty- 
eight  miles  away,  from  Mid  Creek  twenty 
miles  to  the  south,  from  Lock  Seventeen, 
thirty  miles  west  and  from  sixty  and 
six  of  the  other  little  communities,  there 
seemed  to  be  representatives.  I need 
not  finish  that  story.  Would  any  legis- 
lator, any  politician,  any  servant  of  the 
people  do  otherwise  than  be  the  one  to 
make  the  motion  or  to  second  that 
motion  or  at  least  to  be  one  of  the  group 
to  unanimously  vote  for  it? 

That  three  weeks  was  a vacation  which 
even  overpowered  some  of  the  vacations 
I have  spent  on  the  farm  in  the  haying 
season.  For  twenty-five  years  I have 
worked  in  libraries,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Rhode  Island,  out  in  Chicago,  down 
south  in  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  in 
New  York  State.  I have  lived  through 
two  heart-breaking  campaigns  for  bond 
issues  for  a new  library  building.  I have 
helped  to  move  a great  University 
library  one  block  without  closing  for  a 
single  hour.  I was  the  last  except  two 
firemen  to  leave  a burning  library,  and 
later  helped  to  dig  out  of  the  debris  in 
the  cellar,  a catalog  and  other  records. 

I have  had  the  opportunity  to  establish 
a new  library,  acquire  a building,  buy 
books,  furniture  and  give  service  all 
within  a week.  I have  built  several 
camp  libraries  during  the  war,  super- 
vised and  administered  several  others. 
But  the  most  interesting,  the  most  worth 
while,  the  most  needed  piece  of  work  I 
have  done  was  this  “three  weeks  circuit 
riding”  the  country  with  the  organization 
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and  administrative  work  that  followed. 

In  closing  I want  to  stress  two  things  : 
Have  a vision  of  your  library  profession, 
a real  honest-to-God  big  and  forward 
looking  idea  as  to  what  we  should  do 
in  the  library  for  our  fellow  men.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  any  little,  narrow,  old 
time  conception  of  the  place,  in  the  place 
in  the  world  the  public  library  holds. 
Remember  that  one  day,  not  so  long 
ago,  our  schools  were  for  the  fortunate, 
the  poor  and  ignorant  be  damned.  It 
took  a real  school  people  to  put  on  the 
law  books  of  every  one  of  our  states, 
a compulsory  school  requirement.  Vision 
the  time,  and  it  will  not  be  long  if  we 
bestir  ourselves,  when  every  state  will 
have  such  laws  and  those  laws  will  be 
enforced  relative  to  libraries. 

Vision  a universal  use  to  be  made  of 
our  plants.  I know  of  few  institutions 
so  slightly  used  as  the  public  library. 
When  we  reach  a real  25%  of  the  popu- 
lation registered,  only  one  half  to  three 
quarters  reading  our  books,  we  are 
satisfied.  Are  our  public  schools  satis- 
fied when  they  enroll  25%  of  the  school 
children  with  from  one  quarter  to  one 
half  of  that  number  dropping  out?  Our 
work,  our  present  day  work  is  less  than 
one-quarter  done. 

Vision  a proper  support.  So  often  1 
have  seen  library  boards  and  librarians 
pussy  footing  around,  asking  for  a hun- 
dred dollars  where  a thousand  was  too 
small,  afraid  to  come  out  and  demand 
proper  support.  Vision  the  future  li- 
brary, a great  educational  scheme  what- 
ever it  be  called,  working  with  all  ages, 
all  races  and  all  creeds ; reference  work, 
technical  department,  students’  assist- 
ants, readers’  advisors,  adult  education, 
and  all  such  terms  are  only  terms  in  the 
progressive  advancement  of  library  work 
to  a place  where  we  are  to  touch  and 
help  each  and  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  educational  condition. 

My  other  point  to  stress  is  “Hard 
work.”  If  one  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
a thing  it  can  be  done.  History  proves 
that.  I made  up  my  mind  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  a county  library  down  in 


Jefferson,  Alabama.  A little  ability,  a 
real  vision  and  a great  amount  of  hard 
work  gave  us  that  library.  Mr.  Edison, 
Madame  Curie,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Carry 
Nation,  Mr.  Ford  and  thousands  of  other 
people  made  up  their  minds  definitely — 
they  had  a vision  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  work  and  work  hard,  whether  it  was 
in  making  lamps,  steel  dollars  or  non- 
alcoholic communities. 

If  this  association  visions  a library 
service  for  five  millions  of  people  and 
if  this  association  works  for  that  service, 
Pennsylvania  will  have  it  only  when 
your  vision  is  big  enough  and  when  your 
work  is  hard  enough  to  overcome  the 
complacency  of  the  past  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  present. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

Extracts  from  a talk  given  by  Howard 
G.  Eisaman,  Lecturer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  before  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library  Association,  Oct. 
24,  1929. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation  have  been  focused 
on  the  agricultural  industry  of  America. 
Only  a year  ago  we  witnessed  the  wag- 
ing of  a great  national  political  cam- 
paign with  both  of  the  major  parties 
stressing  “farm  relief”  as  their  main 
issue.  We  have  witnessed  the  calling 
of  a special  session  of  Congress  primar- 
ily for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
relief  to  argiculture.  This  action  has 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Marketing  Act  and  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
a great  and  powerful  National  Farm 
Board,  at  whose  disposal  Congress  has 
placed  a revolving  fund  of  the  staggering 
amount  of  $500,000,000.  Probably  never 
before  has  a peace  time  board  been  given 
more  power  or  been  curbed  with  fewer 
restrictions  than  the  present  National 
Farm  Board.  Now  what  does  all  this 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
industry  indicate?  In  my  opinion  just 
this : it  indicates  a consciousness  on  the 
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part  of  our  National  Government  of  the 
fact,  that  in  order  to  continue  on  a happy, 
contented  and  prosperous  Nation,  we 
must  have  a happy,  contented  and  pros- 
perous agriculture.  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain a stabilized  America  we  must  main- 
tain a stabilized  agriculture. 

Now  then,  let  us  analize  this  agri- 
cultural situation.  What  is  wrong  with 
this  agriculture  of  ours  anyway?  May  I 
venture  my  opinion?  And  I think  that 
I have  a right  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as 
nearly  everyone  has  diagnosed  and  pre- 
scribed for  this  sick  agricultural  industry 
of  ours.  Does  the  trouble  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  industry,  rural 
life  and  rural  standards  have  made  no 
progress?  This  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
We  need  no  further  evidence  than  our 
own  observation  to  convince  us  that 
agriculture  has  made  progress.  Un- 
doubtedly many  who  are  laboring  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  on  our 
farms  today  are  maintaining  a higher 
standard  of  life  than  was  maintained 
100  years  ago  by  our  forefathers  who 
were  laboring  under  what  was  then 
termed  as  favorable  circumstances. 

Yet  100  years  ago  contentment  gener- 
ally prevailed  among  farm  people,  while 
today,  as  has  been  the  situation  for  the 
past  ten  years,  discontent  is  rampant 
throughout  the  whole  of  rural  America. 
No,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
no  progress,  but  the  discontent  is  due, 
I believe,  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 
and  agricultural  life  has  not  made  the 
same  relative  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  urban  industries  and  urban 
life.  And  it  is  the  apparent  disparity 
today  between  the  existing  standards  of 
life  in  urban  and  rural  centers  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  unrest. 

Rural  people  are  justly  ambitious  to 
maintain  a standard  of  life  that  shall 
equal  the  standard  enjoyed  by  any  other 
people.  I think  the  ultimate  object  of 
our  farm  organizations,  of  our  Presi- 
dent, of  our  Congress  and  of  our  Farm 
Board  is  to  enable  rural  people  to 
realize  this  praiseworthy  ambition. 


If  the  farm  co-operatives  are  success- 
ful, if  the  National  Farm  Board  and 
the  United  States  Congress  succeed  in 
bringing  about  the  economic  adjustments 
that  will  bring  greater  profits  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  I fervently  be- 
lieve they  will  be  successful  in  a large 
measure,  what  do  you  suppose  these 
farm  folks  will  do  with  these  increased 
profits?  This  is  what  they  will  do  with 
them : they  will  use  them  in  buying  for 

themselves  and  their  families  more  con- 
veniences and  comforts  for  their  homes, 
more  and  better  clothing,  more  culture, 
more  entertainment  and  more  generally 
of  all  those  things  that  tend  to  make 
life  worthwhile.  It  is  the  possession 
and  the  accessibility  to  those  things 
that  make  for  a happy  and  contented 
life. 

I believe  a greater  measure  of  com- 
fort and  culture  and  pleasure  may  be 
procured  through  collective  efforts  than 
through  individual  effort  and  I sometimes 
feel  that  we  in  America  make  a great 
mistake  when  we  bend  all  our  efforts 
towards  legislative  and  economic  channels 
in  our  efforts  to  build  stability.  Social 
and  educational  channels  offer  many 
possibilities  for  bringing  to  rural  life 
those  qualities  that  are  perhaps  needed 
most  to  quell  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
discontentment.  One  of  the  agencies, 
which  in  my  opinion,  holds  unlimited 
possibilities  for  raising  the  educational 
and  cultural  standards  of  rural  life  is 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  County  Libraries. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  present 
situation,  with  a well  established  and 
adequately  financed  National  Farm 
Board,  offers  a splendid  opportunity  to 
the  American  Library  Association  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
our  national  administrative  officers  and 
especially  to  the  attention  of  the  Farm 
Board.  They  too  may  see  in  this  agency 
of  County  Libraries  a potential  means 
through  which  they  may  render  a high 
degree  of  service  to  rural  life.  I make 
mention  of  this  thought  here,  that  through 
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your  affiliation  with  the  American 
Library  Association  it  may  be  carried  to 
them  for  their  consideration. 


THE  ERIE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
CAMPAIGN 

By  Mary  A.  True,  Chairman, 

N.  W.  District  Library  Extension  Com- 
mittee, State  Federation  Pennsyl- 
vania Women 

I am  very  glad  indeed  to  try  to  tell  you 
something  of  what  we  in  Erie  County 
have  already  accomplished  in  the  present 
campaign  for  real  County  Library  serv- 
ice. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  premature  to 
go  into  detail  regarding  our  activities, 
since  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  “con- 
sumation  of  things  hoped  for;”  yet  I 
believe  our  experiences  in  taking  each 
successive  step  may  prove  interesting  and 
helpful  to  others  who  contemplate  such 
a movement.  We  dare  to  hope  our  me- 
thods may  prove  inspiring,  but  time  only 
can  tell ! 

The  Erie  Public  Library,  several  years 
ago,  made  an  attempt  to  prove  its  as- 
pirations by  arousing  some  interest  in 
the  project  of  County  Library  service. 
The  Lion’s  Club,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Board  of  Education,  upon 
invitation,  sent  representatives  to  a meet- 
ing in  the  librarian’s  office,  where,  after 
much  discussion  the  ardor  of  our  en- 
thusiasm was  somewhat  dampened  by 
a suggestion  that,  possibly,  our  library 
could  not  carry  on  county  work  since  it 
is  maintained  by  city  tax,  under  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  this,  after  the 
two  County  Commissioners  present  had 
agreed  that  they  might  be  able  to  start 
us  off  with  a few  hundred  dollars — 
nothing  “definite,”  we  were  to  under- 
stand, but  just  “possibly.”  (I  might  add 
that  now  we  know  those  “few  hundred 
dollars”  would  have  been  a very  bad 
thing  for  us.  In  the  light  of  our  com- 
parative erudication,  we  do  not  even  per- 
mit the  word  “hundreds”  to  be  used.  In 


fact  our  present  vocabulary  does  not  in- 
clude such  a word.) 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  at- 
torney for  the  Board  of  Education  was 
instructed  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Lion’s  Club  later 
on  invited  Miss  MacDonald  to  come  on 
from  Harrisburg  to  attend  a luncheon 
meeting,  to  which  we  were  also  bidden, 
where,  again,  we  became  most  enthusias- 
tic. But  alas!  Very  soon  afterward 
our  hopes  were  forever  dashed ! Legally 
the  Attorney  General  said,  our  library 
could  not  give  County  Library  service. 

The  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women,  in  the  fall  of  1927,  much  in- 
terested in  the  County  Library  Move- 
ment, decided  to  put  on  a real  program 
of  constructive  work  furthering  the  move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania.  The  slogan, 
“Plant  Books”  was  adopted  ^and  Miss 
Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Director  of  Library 
Extension  in  the  State  Library  at  Har- 
risburg, was  asked  to  undertake  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Federation’s  Com- 
mittee on  Library  Extension,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were,  later  on,  appointed 
to  represent  the  different  districts  of  the 
state. 

When  I was  asked  to  represent  the 
North  Western  District,  I was  somewhat 
appalled  by  what  looked  like  a tre- 
mendous responsibility.  It  seemed  to 
me,  then,  that  I was  expected  to  start 
right  out  and  establish  county  libraries 
in  each  of  the  twelve  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict. Upon  saner  thought,  however,  I 
realized  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  be- 
gin at  home  and  to  really  begin,  trust- 
ing that  what  we  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish would  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  other  counties. 

Our  first  real  work  was  to  prepare  a 
talk  on  the  subject  of  books  and  county 
libraries,  with  an  exhibit  to  illustrate. 
The  first  talk  was  given,  upon  invitation, 
before  the  Erie  County  Pomono  Grange 
at  Edinboro,  the  little  “bookmobile,”  the 
posters  and  attractive  books  in  the  ex- 
hibit aiding  greatly  in  putting  over  the 
County  Library  idea. 
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The  movement  was  endorsed  at  this 
meeting  and  we  have  had  the  Grange’s 
most  constructive  interest  throughout  the 
campaign,  one  of  its  most  helpful  acts, 
later  on,  being  the  contribution  of  fifty 
dollars  ($50.00)  to  be  used  for  adver- 
tising purposes. 

A reporter  from  one  of  the  newspapers 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting  gave  us 
our  first  publicity — a really  fine  article 
in  all  the  Erie  County  papers. 

The  following  quotation  from  a letter, 
later,  shows  his  personal  interest : 

“I  feel  that  the  best  farm  relief  would 
be  a good  book  well  read  and  discussed 
by  the  family  every  week.  Too  much 
time  has  been  devoted  to  production  and 
too  little  to  broadening  of  lives.  I live 
the  life  of  a farmer  too,  and  I know  that 
it  is  too  easy  for  us  to  get  centered  on 
producing  more  milk,  eggs,  or  other  farm 
products  and  exclude  everything  else 
from  our  lives.  It  is  this  selfish  idea 
of  production  that  has  brought  about 
over  production  that  is  hurting  the 
farmer.” 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  really  only 
another  way  of  saying  what  Everett 
Dean  Martin  expresses  in  his  book:  The 
Meaning  of  a Liberal  Education : 

“If  the  attainment  of  wisdom  could 
be  made  the  commonly  accepted  goal  and 
meaning  of  the  activities  of  modern  men, 
we  should  again  have  a culture  in  which 
industry  would  take  its  proper  place. 
We  have  for  it  now  no  other  goal  than 
the  making  of  money  and  hence  industry 
runs  amuck  while  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism crushes  our  all  our  value.  We 
keep  the  wheels  going  round,  but  the 
quality  of  living  and  the  meaning  of  our 
work  decline.” 

I might  also  add  that  this  same  re- 
porter came  in  to  the  library  a few  days 
after  the  meeting  and  offered  to  get  any 
publicity  we  might  wish  for  into  all  the 
county  newspapers  at  any  time.  You 
will  readily  appreciate  our  real  regret  at 
losing  such  a worker,  when  several 
months  ago  he  was  called  to  work  in  an- 
other state. 


I should  like  to  say,  here,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  our  efforts  we  have  had 
the  most  remarkable  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. This  has  been  a complete  revela- 
tion, because,  someway,  we  expected 
more  opposition.  That  we  have  not  en- 
countered it,  is  still  a source  of  wonder. 
We  may  yet  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  a man  who  per- 
mitted them  to  dress  for  some  party  or 
other  festivity,  then  made  them  take  off 
their  finery  and  stay  at  home  that  they 
might  learn  to  bear  disappointment. 
AYe,  too,  may  have  such  a lesson  to 
learn,  but  so  far  there  has  been  nothing 
but  friendliness.  If  we  were  asked  for 
a reason,  we  might  say  that,  possibly,  it 
is  because  we  have  not  yet  antagonized 
by  making  any  demands  and  that  almost 
every  time  there  has  been  any  newspaper 
publicity  we  have  timed  it  with  some 
definite  act — a meeting,  an  exhibit,  etc. 

After  the  initial  talk  before  Pomona 
Grange,  I was  invited  to  speak  before 
several  other  organizations,  all  of  which 
endorsed  the  movement. 

The  most  constructive  result  then 
achieved  came  after  an  address  before 
the  Erie  County  Federation  of  AVomen’s 
Clubs,  in  April,  1928,  when  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  : “Inasmuch 

as  the  State  Federation  of  AVomen’s 
Clubs  has  endorsed  the  County  Library 
movement  and  is  most  heartily  cooperat- 
ing with  all  agencies  working  for  it, 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  Erie 
County  Federation  of  AA7omen’s  Clubs, 
go  on  record  as  endorsing  this  movement 
and  that  we  will  cooperate  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  library  extension. 

This  was  a great  step  forward,  because 
practically  every  AA’omen’s  Club  in  the 
County  was  represented  and  so  the 
County  Library  idea  was  most  generally 
broadcasted. 

After  a great  deal  of  discussion,  when 
it  was  brought  out  that  a beginning  must 
somehow  be  made,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  do  initial  work  for  a real  cam- 
paign for  County  Library  service.  The 
personnel  of  the  committee  included  wo- 
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men  from  different  sections  of  the 
County,  with  the  librarian  of  the  Erie 
Public  Library  and  myself  just  natu- 
rally belonging.  We  also  immediately 
enlisted  the  service  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Eisa- 
man,  State  Grange  lecturer,  a resident 
of  Erie  County,  who  is  most  interested 
in  the  subject  of  County  Libraries  and 
who  had  already  done  some  constructive 
work  in  putting  the  matter  before  the 
Granges  in  the  state. 

The  committee  began  to  function  at 
once.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  Erie 
Public  Library,  when  a plan  of  work 
was  evolved.  We  resolved  to  go  for- 
ward most  slowly  and  carefully,  always 
keeping  before  us  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  the  real  organization  for  conducting 
the  campaign,  that  we  were  in  fact,  only 
a means  to  an  end ; that  little  must  be 
done  in  the  name  of  the  Women’s  Clubs 
alone  but  we  must,  rather,  enlist  as 
many  different  organizations  as  possible 
in  the  movement.  Our  ultimate  aim 
was,  of  course,  the  evolution  of  an  or- 
ganization, representing  the  whole  of 
Erie  County.  Briefly  our  plan  of  work 
was  this : to  compile  a list  of  the  most 
important  organizations  in  the  county 
and  to  compose  a letter  inviting  these 
organizations  to  send  representatives  to 
a meeting  which  would  be  held  at  some 
psychological  time,  when  the  County 
Library  idea  would  be  presented.  The 
matter  of  a date  for  this  meeting  was 
most  carefully  discussed.  We  took  into 
consideration  the  fall  election,  the  holi- 
days, the  weather,  the  roads,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  house-cleaning  time. 
Finally,  Saturday,  April  6,  1929,  was  de- 
cided upon,  Saturday  being  a day  when 
people  from  the  rural  districts  usually 
come  to  town.  The  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Library  demonstration 
bookmobile  which  we  very  much  wished 
to  exhibit,  would  be  near  Erie  at  this 
time,  helped  us  in  deciding  upon  a date. 

The  plan  of  procedure  as  outlined  by 
the  Committee  was  set  in  motion  at  once. 
The  list  of  county  organizations  was  com- 
piled and  included  Service  Clubs,  Wo- 
men s Clubs,  Parent  Teacher  Associations, 


Sunday  Schools,  Libraries,  etc.  A letter 
of  invitation  to  the  meeting  was  com- 
posed which,  later  on,  the  Erie  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  after  one  of  our  committee 
meetings  held  in  its  rooms,  which  the 
secretary  attended,  mimeographed  and 
sent  out  to  some  four  hundred  individuals 
and  organizations.  The  invitations  were 
written  upon  stationery  donated  by  the 
Erie  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  and  signed  by  its  president.  The 
expense  of  mailing  was  met  by  the  Erie 
County  Pomona  Grange. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  secured  Mrs. 
Helen  Rockwell  Godcharles,  Library 
Representative,  State  Federation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Women,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Matthews,  Consulting  Librarian,  State 
Library,  Harrisburg,  as  speakers  for  the 
meeting  and  the  Pennsylvania  Demonstra- 
tion bookmobile  to  exhibit. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  we  felt, 
for  some  definite  newspaper  publicity. 
We  considered  ourselves  most  fortunate 
in  this  respect  as  the  President  of  the 
Erie  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  who  was  a very  active  member  of 
the  committee,  has  considerable  ability 
as  a writer.  Her  knowledge  of  journal- 
ism combined  with  the  greatest  enthus- 
iasm for  the  cause  is  responsible  for 
some  rather  unique  and  most  telling  pub- 
licity. Her  “Letter  No.  4”  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Federation  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs,  which  is  printed  in  full 
under  the  caption : “Some  Effective 

Newspaper  Publicity”  in  the  April,  1929, 
number  of  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes, 
came  out  almost  simultaneously  in  all 
Erie  County  newspapers  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  our  big  county  meet- 
ing. She  also,  afterward,  sent  out  to 
these  same  papers,  a full  account  of  the 
meeting,  sitting  up  until  the  “wee  sma’ 
hours,”  that  same  night,  in  order  to 
write  the  articles. 

The  organization  meeting  was  a 
greater  success  than  we  dared  hope  for 
— a luncheon  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  With  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library  bookmobile  parked  directly  in 
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front  and  both  the  Secretary  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  pres- 
ent, the  latter  presiding,  our  setting,  we 
felt,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Some 
seventy-five  persons,  representing  organi- 
zations in  every  part  of  the  county  were 
in  attendance,  including  the  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  and  his  assist- 
ant, the  President  of  the  Erie  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  Principal  of  the  Edin- 
boro  State  Teachers’  College,  the  Master 
of  the  Erie  County  Pomona  Grange,  the 
President  of  the  Erie  Woman’s  Chib, 
the  President  of  the  Erie  County  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  President  of 
the  County  P.  T.  A.  Association,  the 
Director  of  the  Erie  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  State  Grange  lecturer,  etc. 

The  County  Library  idea,  after  much 
discussion  went  over  without  a dissent- 
ing voice  and  an  organization  was  formed 
to  carry  on  the  campaign,  the  commit- 
tee responsible  for  the  preliminary  work 
being  retained. 

Several  meetings  of  this  organization 
have  since  been  held  and  a survey  of 
the  county  as  to  roads,  schools,  Sunday 
Schools,  recreational  facilities,  libraries, 
etc.,  has  been  made  and  has  proven  most 
illuminating  and  helpful  to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  approximate  cost  of  County  Library 
service  for  Erie  County,  the  sum  we 
shall  name  to  the  County  Commissioners 
when  presenting  our  appeal  in  the  very 
near  future  as  they- are  making  up  their 
budget  for  1930.  I might  say,  here,  that 
it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  or- 
ganization that  this  method  is  better  in 
our  particular  case,  as  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  defeated  if  the  matter  comes 
to  vote  at  present.  We  plan  to  ask  the 
Commissioners  for  a large  enough  sum 
to  do  a worth-while  piece  of  County  Li- 
brary work  in  each  district  of  the 
county.  If  we  fail,  we  shall  then  follow 
the  usual  procedure  of  presenting  a peti- 
tion, signed,  we  hope,  by  three  per  cent 
of  the  voters  registered  at  the  next  pre- 
eeeding  election,  when  the  question  must 
he  put  on  the  ballot. 


The  most  widespread  publicity  was 
given  our  cause  very  recently,  by  an 
extensive  exhibit  at  the  Wattsburg,  Erie 
County  Fair.  The  idea  was  suggested 
and  fostered  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Erie 
Public  Library,  who  earnestly  desires 
the  library  to  do  what  it  can,  legally,  to 
aid  in  the  campaign  for  County  Library 
service.  As  a member  of  the  library 
staff.  I was  delegated  to  prepare  and 
take  charge  of  the  exhibit,  which  in- 
cluded a little  county  library  project 
showing  a miniature  bookmobile  parked 
at  the  crossroads,  near  a country  school, 
from  which  a goodly  number  of  pupils 
were  on  their  eager  way  to  the  bookmo- 
bile. A farm  mother  with  a toddling 
baby  by  the  hand  and  carrying  to  ex- 
change, a book,  completed  the  picture. 
Other  items  were  a sample  box  of  books 
for  a school  building,  with  a poster 
worded : “How  would  You  like  a Li- 

brary like  this  in  Your  School?  You 
can  have  one,  when  Erie  County  has  a 
County  Library.”  A collection  of  attrac- 
tive books  and  magazines  for  adults,  with 
explanatory  poster,  mounted  pictures  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  other  posters  and 
publicity  material  for  distribution.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  visited  the  exhibit  and 
were  thrilled  to  have  many  offers  of  help. 

The  State  Library  bookmobile,  with 
Miss  Mathews  in  attendance  was  parked 
just  outside  one  of  the  main  entrances 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  and 
proved  a most  telling  demonstration  of 
the  real  thing,  after  curiosity  had  been 
aroused  by  the  library  exhibit  inside  the 
building.  I might  add,  in  passing,  that 
both  Miss  Mathews  and  I are  now  open 
for  engagement  in  any  contest  in  the 
game  of  shuffleboard. 

We  who  are  working  in  the  Erie 
County  Library  Campaign  are  not 
wholly  optimistic,  although  things  seem 
to  have  gone  rather  well,  so  far.  We 
fully  realize  that  our  hardest  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  know  there  will 
be  opposition  and  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it. 

It  was  my  great  privilege,  some  years 
ago,  to  hear  Doctor  James  H.  Canfield, 
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father  of  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  and 
then,  librarian  of  Columbia  University, 
give  an  address  on  the  subject : “What 

Constitutes  the  Civilized  Man.”  Among 
other  never-to-be-forgotten  things,  he 
said,  “The  cilivized  man  is  the  man  who 
cares  about  his  fellow-man  and  cares  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice himself  for  him.” 

The  County  Library  Movement  is  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  movements 
ever  fostered.  If  it  succeeds,  it  must  be 
carried  forward  by  those  who  are  “civi- 
lized” in  this  sense.  Individuals  and 
organizations  must  be  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  give  time,  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Library  boards  and  staff  members  can 
do  a great  deal  for  this  broader  concep- 
tion of  service  because  of  their  experi- 
ence ; such  workers  are  needed.  Time 
may  well  be  given  active  library  workers 
to  aid  in  the  movement.  Knowledge  of 
books  and  library  methods  is  a valuable 
adjunct  in  workers  for  library  extension. 

In  closing,  I dare  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
of  Erie  County  may  again  have  the  privi- 
lege of  appearing  on  your  program  and 
that  our  subject  may  then  have  evolved 
from  my  subject  of  to-day : “The  Erie 

County  Library  Campaign”  to  “The  Erie 
County  Library  Service.” 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
we  have  met  the  Commissioners.  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Erie’s 
own  illustrious  Commodore  Perry,  “And 
they  are  ours,”  but  we  must  needs  wait 
until  November  first  to  learn  our  fate. 

Our  appeal  was  most  convincingly  pre- 
sented to  these  gentlemen  by  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Eisaman,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  all  added  their 
arguments. 

Again  we  received  the  utmost  friendli- 
ness, which,  again,  rather  took  our  breath. 
Of  course,  the  usual  remarks  were  made 
about  the  lack  of  funds,  the  need  of  more 
good  roads,  etc.  but  both  men,  one  was 
absent,  assured  us  of  their  interest  and 
belief  in  the  movement  and  promised  to 
give  the  matter  their  serious  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Eisaman’s  suggestion  that  we 


have  patiently  waited  until  Erie  County’s 
good  roads  program  is  well  on  the  way 
and  that  it  would  necessitate  only  the 
cutting  off  of  one  quarter  mile  of  new 
paving,  which  would  serve  a few  people, 
in  order  to  give  us  the  $15,000  asked  for 
which  would  serve  many  people,  really 
seemed  to  make  an  impression. 

I think  I should  say  here  that  our 
committee  was  divided  in  its  judgment  as 
to  the  sum  we  should  ask  for.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  making 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  efficient  County 
Library  service  was  for  $25,000.  A ma- 
jority felt  that  $15,000  would  be  enough 
for  a demonstration,  and  that  we  had 
much  better  ask  for  that  sum  and  get  it 
than  to  ask  for  the  larger  amount.  Two 
of  us,  however,  were  rather  serious  in  our 
desire  to  ask  for  the  larger  amount.  Then, 
if  the  amount  were  cut,  we  might  still 
receive  the  smaller  amount,  which  would 
be  enough  to  put  on  a demonstration  at 
least. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  OSTERHOUT 
FREE  LIBRARY 

The  Osterhout  Free  Library  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  was  endowed  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Isaac  S.  Osterhout  who  died  in  1882. 
This  endowment  was  given  to  the  people 
of  Wilkes-Barre  for  a library,  the  amount 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  for  five  years 
before  the  work  of  establishing  a library 
should  begin. 

Seven  Directors  were  appointed  by  Mr. 
Osterhout  to  take  full  charge  of  this  work. 
The  original  Board  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing members : Mr.  Edmund  L.  Dana, 
president ; Messrs.  Hubbard  B.  Payne ; 
Lewis  C.  Paine  ; Edward  P.  Darling  ; Har- 
rison Wright;  Andrew  H.  McClintock  ; 
Sheldon  Reynolds.  These  seven  mem- 
bers, with  the  minister  of  The  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  Francis  B. 
Hodge,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
D.  D.  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal 
Church  chosen  as  ex-officio  members, 
comprised  the  full  Board. 

In  1887  the  Directors  purchased  the 
property,  including  the  church,  of  the 
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First  Presbyterian  society  on  South 
Franklin  Street  intending  to  use  the  site 
for  a library  building.  They  were 
strongly  advised  to  retain  the  church  and 
adapt  it  to  library  uses,  which  they  did. 
The  Gothic  architecture  proved  as  ap- 
propriate for  a library  as  for  a church. 

The  same  year  they  called  Miss  Hannah 
P.  James  of  the  Free  Library  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  to  be  the  first  librarian, 
and  Miss  Myra  Poland  of  Arlington, 
Massachusetts,  as  her  assistant.  Five 
other  assistants,  three  from  Wilkes-Barre 
and  two  others,  graduates  of  the  first 
Library  School,  comprised  the  staff  of 
workers  who  were  employed  to  catalogue 
and  prepare  the  first  10,500  volumes. 
The  work  continued  for  nearly  a year 
and  a half.  The  Library  was  opened 
January  29,  1889. 

It  was  pioneer  work,  as  there  was  no 
other  free  library  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  1902  Miss  James  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  Library  on  account  of  ill 
health.  She  attended  to  the  selection  of 
the  books,  however,  for  several  months 
at  her  home.  She  passed  away  in  April, 
1903.  Her  work  was  not  completed,  for, 
with  her  deep  interest  in  establishing  the 
Library  and  in  its  success,  one  so  well 
equipped  was  needed  indefinitely.  She 
was  succeeded  by  Myra  Poland,  the  as- 
sistant librarian. 

The  privileges  of  the  Library  have 
been  extended  from  time  to  time.  Any 
resident  of  Luzerne  County  is  permitted 
to  take  books  if  satisfactory  references 
are  given.  With  the  growth  of  the  Li- 
brary came  the  need  for  more  room,  and 
a wing  was  added  to  the  building,  which 
was  completed  in  1908.  The  wing  con- 
tains a three-story  stack,  including  a 
cataloguing  room,  and  the  main  library 
is  an  open  shelf  room.  The  children’s 
room  is  in  the  front  of  the  main  building 
and  the  reference  department  is  at  the 
back  where  the  chapel  was  originally. 

For  many  years  there  were  no  branch 
libraries  in  connection  with  the  Library. 
In  April,  1923.  the  first  branch  was 
opened,  and  the  second  in  February,  1924. 
In  1926  a library  was  placed  in  a Settle- 


ment Club  House  with  a librarian  in 
attendance,  and  later  a collection  of  books 
was  sent  to  another  Settlement  Club 
House  with  a librarian  in  charge  of  that. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  has  been 
continuous  and  the  work  ever  increasing. 
The  Report  for  1927  showed  a circulation 
of  343,276  volumes.  The  number  of  bor- 
rowers registered  was  24,757.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  Main  Library  and 
Branches  as  last  reported,  was  72,847. 

A free  library  supported  entirely  by 
an  endowment  fund  is  somewhat  unusual, 
and  it  makes  the  donor’s  gift  one  to  be 
greatly  appreciated.  The  name  of  Isaac 
S.  Osterhout  is  one  to  be  remembered 
with  deep  gratitude  as  a benefactor  who 
made  to  the  people  of  his  city  and  county 
a munificent  gift. 

Myra  Poland 

Librarian 


THE  PORT  ALLEGANY  LIBRARY 

The  Samuel  W.  Smith  Memorial  Li- 
brary was  opened  to  the  public  on  New 
Year’s  day,  when  some  400  people  came 
to  inspect  it.  The  decorations  were  cut 
flowers  and  ferns. 

The  building  is  of  red  tapestry  brick, 
trimmed  with  Ohio  blue  stone,  and  a 
green  French  tile  roof.  It  is  sixty-two 
by  thirty-two  feet,  is  heated  with  natural 
gas,  has  stack  space  and  a meeting  room 
for  small  groups  in  the  basement. 

The  library  proper  and  the  reading 
room  occupy  the  entire  floor  space,  about 
eighteen  hundred  square  feet.  The  ceil- 
ing is  of  steel  and  the  floor  is  covered 
with  battleship  linoleum. 

There  is  a low  window  with  a seat 
on  the  adult  side,  and  a fireplace  with 
seats  in  the  children’s  end.  The  book 
shelves  are  around  the  wall  with  the 
usual  high  windows. 

The  woodwork  is  of  yellow  pine  with 
natural  finish,  and  the'  furniture  of  oak 
finished  in  the  same  way.  There  will  be 
some  1000  volumes  to  start  with.  Coun- 
cils have  taken  over  the  support,  levying 
one  mill  tax  for  the  purpose. 
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The  beautiful  little  building  is  the  gift 
of  Eleanor  C.  Smith  as  a memorial  to 
her  husband.  She  will  take  care  of  the 
expense  of  the  building.  It  is  a fine 
gift  to  her  town. 


REPORT  FOR  1929 

Gifts 

Avondale — Public  Library 

$1000  from  the  Avon  Players  for  books. 
Beaver  Falls — Geneva  College  Library 
$100,000  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Clarence 
E.  McCartney,  Pittsburgh. 

Clarion — Public  Library 

A new  library  building  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $70,000 — the  gift  of  the  John 
D.  Ross  estate. 

Harrisburg — Public  Library 

The  library  has  received  a substantial 
increase  to  its  endowment  fund  from 
the  William  S.  Donaldson  estate,  the 
income  of  which,  about  $5000  per  year, 
is  to  be  used  largely  for  books  of 
permanent  value. 

Another  bequest  for  $5000  from  the 
late  Orville  Browning  of  New  York 
City  will  be  available  on  the  death 
of  two  heirs. 

Homestead — Carnegie  Free  Library 
$100  for  children’s  books. 

Lancaster — Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege Library 

$1000  from  General  H.  C.  Trexler  for 
whatever  purpose  the  library  sees  fit. 
The  gift  will  be  continued  annually  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Northumberland  — Priestley  - Forsythe 
Library 

$22,500  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  William 
Forsythe.  1000  books  from  Mrs.  For- 
sythe’s library. 

Philadelphia — Free  Library 

A remarkable  collection  of  music  has 
recently  been  presented  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Free  Library  by  Edwin  A. 
Fleisher. 

8000  volume  library  of  Hampton  L. 
Carson. 

Quakertown — Richland  Library  Com- 
pany 

A bequest  of  $9000  from  Susan  J. 
Foulke. 


Towanda — Public  Library 

$2000  for  the  endowment  fund  from 
F.  R.  Welles. 

Warren — Public  Library 

$2000  from  the  David  Bailey  estate. 
$10,000  from  the  A.  J.  Hazeltine  es- 
tate available  in  5 years. 

$1000  from  H.  A.  Crary  in  memory 
of  C.  W.  Stone. 

Washingtonville — Public  Library 

$40,000  and  a building  for  a com- 
munity house  and  library,  a gift  of 
Mr.  DeLong  as  a memorial  to  his 
mother,  Jane  E.  DeLong. 

West  Chester — Public  Library 

$1000  for  books  of  permanent  value. 


New  Buildings 

Aliquippa — B.  F.  Jones  Memorial  Li- 
brary 

Ambridge — Laughlin  Memorial  Library 
Bethlehem — Lehigh  University  Library 
South  Side  Branch,  Public  Library 
Dimock — Asa  Mills  Free  Library 
Doylestovvn — Melinda  Cox  Free  Library 
Gettysburg — M.  Emma  Weber  Memorial 
Library,  Gettysburg  College 
Jeffersonville — West  Norriton  Library 
Port  Allegany — Samuel  W.  Smith  Me- 
morial Library 

Southampton — Public  Library 
New  Libraries 
Sellersville — Public  Library 
Swartlimore — Public  Library 
Wurtemburg — Comunity  Club  Library 
Wycombe — Lydia  E.  Thompson  Me- 
morial Library 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS,  1929 

Fourteen  district  library  meetings  were 
held  in  1929,  which  is  the  smallest  num- 
ber for  several  years.  One  meeting  was 
discontinued  because  of  a combination 
of  library  districts,  and  another  was 
given  up  because  of  local  conditions. 
However,  the  interest  in  these  meetings 
continues,  to  judge  from  the  attendance 
which  more  than  holds  its  own. 

Philadelphia  District  always  starts  the 
ball  rolling  with  a meeting  at  Drexel 
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Institute  in  February  to  which  everyone 
in  the  district  looks  forward,  and  as 
usual  this  year  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  program  was  interesting 
and  varied.  In  the  morning  a discussion 
of  classification  and  subject  headings  led 
by  Miss  Marie  Hamilton  Law  was  most 
instructive.  In  the  afternoon  a one-act 
play  entitled  “Exit  Miss  Lizzie  Cox” 
was  given  by  the  Drexel  Library  School 
Students.  Miss  Lizzie  was  suffering  from 
mental  indigestion  from  the  reading  of 
many  books,  and  her  end  was  sad  indeed. 
The  play  was  well  given  and  made  a very 
delightful  interlude  between  the  more 
serious  discussions.  An  annotated  list 
of  new  books  by  Miss  Margaret  Jackson 
and  new  books  for  children  by  Miss 
Katherine  McAlarney  ended  the  day’s 
program. 

In  May  the  Philadelphia  District  met 
again  with  the  Wayne  Library.  After 
going  first  to  the  library  and  seeing  it, 
the  librarians  went  to  the  Saturday  Club 
House  where  the  sessions  were  held. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  day’s 
program  was  the  talk  on  poetry  by  Mrs. 
Lewis  R.  Dick  who  read  many  selections 
from  modern  poetry  most  beautifully. 
The  fall  meeting  of  the  district  was  held 
in  Ridley  Park.  Mrs.  Deppich,  being 
librarian  of  the  high  school  library  as 
well  as  the  public  library,  gave  us  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  both,  as  well  as 
an  art  exhibit  of  work  done  by  the  art 
students  of  the  high  school  which  was 
much  enjoyed.  The  high  school  students 
also  helped  serve  the  delicious  lunch  pro- 
vided by  the  school  cafeteria. 

Hints  for  library  housekeeping  started 
quite  a lively  discussion  of  methods  and 
rime  savers. 

Bucks  County  District  held  its  spring 
meeting  at  Eureka,  one  of  the  newer 
libraries  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Howard  A. 
Clymer  gave  a brief  history  of  the  way 
the  library  was  started  and  their  prog- 
ress ; Miss  Emma  R.  Engle’s  talk  on 
The  children's  share  of  the  Community 
Library  was  delightful.  Reports  of  the 
libraries  were  given  by  the  librarians 
attending. 


In  the  fall  the  meeting  was  held  in 
Langhorne.  A most  interesting  account 
of  the  Langhorne  Building  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Burkhart.  Another  part  of  the 
program  which  must  be  mentioned  was 
the  exhibit  of  old  books  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  them,  given  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Traver. 

The  Harrisburg  District  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Shippensburg  State  Teachers’ 
College.  Miss  Bragg  presided. 

There  were  many  interesting  discus- 
sions, among  them  the  cost  of  public 
library  service  and  how  to  interest  the 
taxpayer  in  that  side  of  the  library,  by 
Miss  Fair. 

Books,  children’s  books  and  magazines 
were  all  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
children’s  toy  orchestra  from  the  train- 
ing school  gave  a most  delightful  pro- 
gram. Tea  was  served  in  the  College 
drawing  room. 

On  May  first  the  Lehigh  Valley  Dis- 
trict met  in  Allentown.  Miss  Turner 
presided.  Miss  Patterson  gave  a most 
instructive  talk  on  how  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  the  real  cost  of  library 
service ; county  libraries  came  in  for  a 
part  of  the  discussion  in  the  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  papers  on  New  Books 
were  read  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Keator.  Plans  had  been  made  to  visit 
the  new  college  library  but  time  did  not 
permit. 

The  Pittsburgh  District  met  May  sev- 
enth in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Swiss- 
vale.  Mr.  Wright  of  Duquesne  presided. 
The  program  was  full  and  varied.  A 
roll  call  of  libraries  was  responded  to  by 
two-minute  talks. 

The  relationship  beticeen  schools  and 
Libraries  and  Home  reading  with  school 
credit , and  Children' s books  worth  pur- 
chasing were  the  topics  of  the  morning 
program. 

The  afternoon  session  started  with  a 
charming  program  of  song  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Gray  White,  after  which  Mr.  Spindler 
gave  a most  interesting  history  of  the 
Mellor  Memorial  Library  of  Edgewood. 
Miss  McGirr  and  Miss  Fornwalt  led  dis- 
cussions of  lists  of  new  fiction  and  non- 
fiction. 
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The  spring  meeting  of  the  Four 
County  Library  Club  was  held  in  the 
little  theatre  of  the  Westminster  Col- 
lege, New  Wilmington.  Dr.  Wallace, 
President  of  the  College,  addressed  the 
meeting.  A round  table  discussion  of 
the  County  Library  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary followed. 

Miss  Eleanor  Garver  had  a most  ex- 
cellent list  of  books  which  made  you 
want  to  follow  her  suggestive  title  and 
go  “A-traveling.”  Dr.  Charles  A.  Daw- 
son’s talk  on  Fine  arts  and  the  library 
was  most  worth  while. 

The  fall  meeting  at  Elhvood  City  was 
notable  for  its  display  of  reprints  in 
attractive  cheap  editions  and  some  choice 
juvenile  books  which  were  all  of  much 
interest  to  the  visitors. 

Miss  Sterling  gave  a very  complete 
and  interesting  resume  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association  Meeting  in 
the  Poconos. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  over 
to  a discussion  of  new  books.  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, chairman  of  the  district,  presided. 

We  had  a most  enjoyable  and  informal 
meeting  in  Kittanning  with  the  Alle- 
gheny, Conemaugh  and  Juniata  Districts. 
The  room  in  the  library  used  for  the 
meeting  was  comfortably  filled  although 
the  distance  some  librarians  had  to  go 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend. 

Miss  Mabel  Wallace  had  a most  in- 
teresting paper  on  Reading  for  the  teen 
age.  Professor  J.  D.  Anderson  spoke  on 
The  Public  Library  as  a factor  in  Edu- 
cation. 

In  Corry  on  May  tenth,  when  the  Erie 
District  met  there,  the  main  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  County  Library.  Miss 
Evans  spoke  on  How  the  public  may  be 
awakened  to  the  real  cost  of  Library  serv- 
ice. Mrs.  Scouller  and  Miss  True  dis- 
cussed the  County  Library.  Miss  Der- 
mitt  of  Meadville  discussed  the  A.  L.  A. 
requirements  for  good  library  service  and 
Miss  Dodds  of  Kane  spoke  on  the  topic, 
The  increased  demand  for  library  service 
and  how  it  can  be  met. 

The  Priestley-Forsythe  Memorial  Li- 
brary entertained  the  West  Branch  Li- 


brary District  on  May  twenty-first,  in 
Northumberland.  A bad  day  made  the 
attendance  smaller  than  usual  but  every- 
one who  went  felt  repaid  for  venturing 
forth  in  the  rain  and  mist. 

The  morning  session  was  held  in  the 
library  and  that  of  the  afternoon  in  a 
quaint  old  chapel  across  the  street. 

A delightful  program  of  music  was 
furnished  by  the  Northumberland  Civic 
Club  chorus  and  by  the  High  School  or- 
chestra. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Robbins  of  Bucknell  gave 
a most  interesting  paper  on  Some  trends 
in  modern  biography. 

The  Lackawanna  District  had  the  last 
meeting  of  the  spring  in  the  new  Hoyt 
Library  of  Kingston.  Miss  Jackson  had 
a table  of  exhibits  which  were  full  of 
suggestions  for  librarians,  such  as  printed 
aids,  materials  and  methods  of  binding 
and  mending,  cheaper  editions  of  stand- 
ard novels,  etc. 

Mr.  Rosser  spoke  of  the  history  of 
the  Hoyt  Library  in  his  opening  address, 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  of  Wyoming  gave  a 
history  of  their  library  and  its  progress. 

Miss  Helen  Betterly  gave  a list  of 
children’s  books. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  An  afternoon  of  poetry  in  a 
trustee’s  garden  with  Miss  Alice  R. 
Eaton.  This  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Frances  Dorrance. 

What  shall  be  the  topics  for  the  1930 
meetings?  What  phase  of  library  work 
shall  we  stress?  If  anyone  has  anything 
she  would  like  included  in  the  program, 
please  send  it  in.  Now  is  the  time  ! 

E.  L.  M. 


DISTRICT  MEETINGS  FOR  1930 


Allegheny  ....  Oil  City  May  9 

Bucks  County,  Fallsington  . . . Apr.  22 
Southampton  . . Oct.  28 

Conemaugh- 

Juniata  ....Altoona  May  16 

Erie-McKean  . . Bradford  May  14 
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Four-County  . . 

Aliquippa  . 

. . . May 

7 

* 

. . . Nov. 

6 

Harrisburg  . . . 

Hanover  . . 

25 

Lackawanna  . . 

Dallas  .... 

22 

Lehigh  Valley, 

Reading  . . . 

23 

Philadelphia  . . 

Drexel  .... 

. . . Feb. 

19 

Jenkintown 

. . . May 

21 

Jeffersonville 

. . Nov. 

5 

Pittsburgh  . . . , 

. Homestead 

. . . May 

8 

Tioga-Potter,  . . 

Wellsboi’o  . 

. . . Sept. 

25 

West  Branch.  , 

Danville 

6 

* Place  to  be 

announced 

later. 

COUNTY  LIBRARY  AND  EXTEN- 
SION WORK 

Wh'o  is  benefited? 

Isn’t  a county  library  of  benefit  to 
the  rural  communities  alone? 

This  question  is  often  asked.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  it  is  only  rural  com- 
munities (counting  places  up  to  2,500 
in  population  as  rural)  which  do  bene- 
fit ; that  any  larger  place  may  give  itself 
better  service  than  it  can  have  from  a 
county  library;  that  a county  is  too 
large  a unit  to  be  managed  from  one 
library  center. 

It  is  true  the  smaller  places  will  prob- 
ably be  benefited  more  since  it  is  their 
only  possible  way  of  securing  library 
service  at  all.  But  our  experience  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  thing  is  gen- 
erally true,  is  that  adequate  library  serv- 
ice cannot  be  had  in  much  larger  towns 
unless  the  support  the  communities  are 
ready  to  give  is  augmented  somehow. 
There  are  many  small  struggling  li- 
braries, kept  up  by  the  devotion  of  a 
few ; doing  a tremendous  work  when 
their  resources  are  considered,  and  yet, 
falling  far  short  of  giving  the  library 
service  those  towns  should  have. 

These  libraries  lead  a precarious  ex- 
istence. They  can  never  plan  a year 
ahead,  their  book  fund  is  what  is  left 
in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  has  absolutely  no  relation  to  the 
book  needs  of  the  community ; the  li- 
brarian’s services  are  either  “voluntary” 
(and  some  fine  service  comes  under  that 


head),  or  “the  best  we  can  affoi-d,”  or 
the  librarian  “cannot  leave  home”  and 
so  the  community  holds  her  at  a salary 
far  below  what  she  earns. 

Almost,  universally,  these  libraries 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  a 
part  of  a larger  movement.  For  the  sake 
of  guidance  and  supeiwision  for  both 
trustees  and  librarian  it  would  pay,  and 
also  for  the  increased  number  of  books 
that  would  be  available.  At  the  same 
time  local  interest  is  kept  up  thru  the 
local  board  and  the  need  of  supplying  a 
local  library  room  or  building  and  a 
librarian  ; and  the  community  is  relieved 
of  the  overstrain  of  furnishing  books  as 
well. 

Fortunately,  the  law  gives  each  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  decide  for 
itself,  whether  it  will  be  a part  of  the 
county  library  or  not ; also,  makes  it 
possible  for  it  to  come  into  the  county 
system  at  its  own  pleasure.  But  the 
general  rule  is  that  unless  a town  has  a 
dollar  per  capita  support,  plus  a popu- 
lation large  enough  to  make  the  total 
amount  effective,  that  town,  if  it  wants 
good  library  service,  will  secure  it  more 
easily  thru  being  a part  of  the  larger 
unit. 

We  have  some  striking  proofs  in  the 
reports  fi-om  well-established  county  li- 
braries having  an  adequate  support — for 
let  it  be  intex-jected  here  that  a starved 
county  library  is  every  whit  as  bad  or 
“worser”  than  a starved  town  library. 
May  their  shadows  ever  grow  less  in 
Pennsylvania  ! 

The  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
librax’y  established  in  1912,  is  at  hand — 
and  many  of  us  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  the  librarian  is  Helen  E.  Vogelson 
(Pittsburgh),  and  the  Reference  Depart- 
ment Head  is  Olive  Ryder  (Meadville 
and  Hanover). 

The  county  has  some  3,500  square 
miles  and  a population  of  488,425  served 
by  the  county  library.  Los  Angeles 
city  library  is  not  a part  of  the  county 
library  system.  There  were  110,591  bor- 
rowers, served  by  2G4  stations,  of  which 
27  were  incorporated  towns  and  106  were 
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schools.  The  total  circulation  was  2,400,- 
485  or  an  average  of  4.9  books  per  capita 
population,  or  21  per  person  registered. 
The  work  has  increased  124%  in  five 
years,  with  the  demand  for  new  service 
still  growing. 

How  is  all  of  this  managed? 

The  central  staff  consists  of  the  li- 
brarian and  eight  departments  with  their 
staffs  at  headquarters,  and  at  least  one 
person  or  more,  in  each  community 
branch.  These  librarians  hold  three  con- 
ferences a year  at  headquarters  to  fa- 
cilitate the  work  as  the  branch  li- 
brarians have  a better  opportunity  to 
know  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  public 
than  those  at  headquarters.  A quarterly 
list  of  books  added  is  published.  Thus, 
they  all  work  together  as  one  city  staff. 

As  a sample  of  the  work  done  the  Order 
Department  purchased  46,407  volumes 
for  the  community  book  collection ; 685 
volumes  for  the  Teacher’s  Library ; for 
the  103  elementary  school  districts  sup- 
plied by  the  county  library,  39,357  sup- 
plementary books  were  purchased,  303 
volumes  of  encyclopedias,  50  unabridged 
dictionaries,  110  maps,  12  globes,  2 
charts ; 688  volumes  for  the  High  School 
libraries.  There  were  already  more  than 

250.000  volumes  for  school  use,  and  more 
than  300,000  for  general  use. 

Imagine  it ! All  of  these  books  scat- 
tered throughout  one  county  for  schools, 
high  schools,  teachers  and  just  reading 
folks  in  one  year ! And  yet  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  counting  Allegheny  County 
which  includes  Pittsburgh,  had  five 
counties  when  the  1920  census  was  taken 
of  over  200,000  population  and  one  of 
almost  400,000.  Supposing  the  schools 
in  the  latter  county  had  258,329  books 
for  their  special  use  as  “supplementary 
texts”  alone,  plus  1,484  maps,  charts- and 
globes,  all  this  besides  a supply  of  over 

500.000  volumes  in  the  public  library 
part  of  the  system. 

This  was  accomplished  in  17  years,  at 
2 cents  on  a dollar  in  tax  support.  The 
farthest  branch  was  116  miles  from 
the  center  library ; 3 stations  were  large 
enough  to  have  a circulation  of  over 


100,000  volumes,  and  4 had  over  50,000 ; 
106  stations  were  in  rural  schools. 

Does  this  report  indicate  that  the 
county  library  is  for  rural  communities 
alone? 

Do  rural  people  want  to  read? 

This  is  another  question  often  asked. 
Listen  to  some  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Library  Extension  Division 
touching  on  this  point. 

“My  husband  is  tickled  when  he  sees 
that  the  package  of  books  has  come 
again.  He  never  before  has  had  the 
chance  to  read  books — only  those  books 
that  are  on  his  line  of  work,  mostly  me- 
chanical, so  that  he  could  earn  a living 
for  his  family.  “And  I am  very  pleased, 
very  glad,  to  read  for  him.  . . . Many 
of  these  books  I have  read  when  a girl, 
and  it  is  like  seeing  a very  dear  friend 
from  the  girlhood  days.” 

“May  we  soon  have  a library  (traveling 
library  of  fifty  volumes),  which  will  en- 
able us  rural  people  to  sit  in  our  homes 
and  yet  get  miles  and  miles  away  from 
the  everyday  affairs  which  become  so 
monotonous  that  many  leave  the  farm 
and  go  to  the  city  just  for  a change  of 
scene.” 

“I  am  87  years  old  and  read  from  7 
to  8 hours  a day”  writes  a borrower  who 
sends  regularly  for  fiction  with  other 
books.  The  last  request  was  for  Rid- 
path's  History,  v.  1-3. 

“It  is  like  heaven  for  me  to  be  able 
to  get  these  books.”  So  writes  a regu- 
lar borrower  who  lives  on  a rural  route, 
and  reads  the  lives  of  Burroughs, 
Thoreau,  Emerson’s  journal  and  letters, 
Gilbert  White’s  Selbourne,  as  well  as 
fiction.  Another  letter  written  in  April 
says : “As  my  days  are  over-full  just 

now,  I will  not  take  out  more  books. 
Later,  when  I have  more  time,  I would 
like  ‘ more.  I enjoy  reading  them  so 
much.” 

“I  am  very  deaf  and  get  much  pleas- 
ure with  books.  This  is  what  I would 
like  to  have  the  first  time — one  book  on 
birds,  native  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
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other  four,  adventure  and  travel.”  This, 
also  has  a rural  address. 

“In  the  December  issue  

is  an  article  stating  that  farm  folks  can 
borrow  books  from  their  State  Library 
Commissions  by  just  paying  postage. 
Please  tell  me  how  to  get  them.” 

“I  like  to  read  good  books  . . . but 
cannot  afford  to  buy  such  books.  So 
please  tell  me  how  I can  get  books  from 
the  State  Library.” 

“Please  send  me  free  every  month  a 
number  of  books  per  month.  I live  in  a 
mining  camp  where  there  is  only  a pub- 
lic school  but  no  library.  A friend  and 
I like  to  read  books  but  we  don’t  have 
many.  He  is  13  years  old  and  in  sev- 
enth, I am  15  and  Freshie  at  Hi.  There 
is  no  library  there.  So  please  send  us  a 
number  of  books  per  month.  Please 
write  back.  We  like  to  read  for  it  keeps 
us  out  of  trouble.” 

“I  live  in  the  country  at  present  and 
have  no  library  facilities  whatsoever.” 
And  later  from  the  same  person  “We  are 
planning  to  start  a small  community  li- 
brary in  our  town.  . . . Our  boys  and 
girls  have  no  opportunity  to  get  books 
or  good  reading  matter  and  we,  a group 
of  interested  citizens,  are  planning  to 
supply  this  need  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.” 

A young  mother  with  three  children 
and  living  eleven  miles  from  town  re- 
quests-— books  on  wild  flowers,  how  to 
start  roses  from  slips,  on  growing  peren- 
nial plants  . . . “as  I love  flowers,  I 
want  to  make  a living  by  raising  and 
selling  them.”  Also  she  wanted  books 
on  kindergarten  and  training  of  small 
children,  as  “I  want  their  playground  to 
be  as  it  should  be  and  have  them  learn 
something  of  benefit  every  day.” 

“We  live  in  rural  Pennsylvania  ten 
miles  from  the  nearest  library.  How 
can  we  get  books  to  read?” 

“As  a teacher  in  a rural  school,  I 
am  interested  in  reading  material  for 
the  children.  Does  our  State  Library 
have  help.” 

“I  am  teaching  a one-room  school  in 
and  feel  very  keenly  the  need  of 


reading  material  in  that  community.” 

A special  delivery  letter  from  a school 
principal  in  a small  town  in  a county 
without  one  public  library  in  it — “Please 
send  to  me  at  once  the  following  mate- 
rial as  I am  in  dire  need  of  it  to  develop 
two  (debating)  teams  (in  nearby  places). 
We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  help 
from  . . . several  sources.” 

“I  am  especially  interested  in  getting 
books  for  a class  of  boys  in  the  seventh 
grade.  These  boys  do  not  read.  There 
are  no  books  at  the  school  for  them,  and 
their  need  is  great.” 

“If  I could  only  make  you  know  how 
successfully  we  have  carried  out  the 
usual  library’s  wish  to  have  the  books 
used,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  you.  As 
they  come  for  books,  I have  opportunity 
of  helping  them  in  other  lines  of  reading 
and  work.  The  best  thing  I accomplished 
this  summer  was  inducing  six  families 
to  subscribe  for  magazines  in  their  chil- 
dren’s name — as,  Youth’s  Campanion, 
American,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
etc.” 

Some  occupation  given  on  registration 
cards — “House  keeping  for  father  and 
seven  brothers  and  sisters  on  a farm,” 
“Farm  chores,”  “Farm  hands,”  “House- 
wife,” “Housekeeper,”  “Teacher.” 

Counties 

Bedford  County 

The  county  Teachers  Institute  pre- 
sented the  Bedford  Public  Library  with 
a number  of  books  for  a neucleus  of  a 
Teacher's  Library  and  a sum  of  money 
to  purchase  additional  books  on  psy- 
chology and  other  pedagogical  subjects. 
These  are  professional  reference  books 
needed  by  the  teachers  and  will  be  cared 
for  and  circulated  throughout  the  county 
by  the  Public  Library.  The  Institute 
expects  to  add  to  the  collection  each 
year. 

The  Bedford  Public  Library  has  al- 
ways been  free  to  the  county  and  wel- 
comes this  opportunity  to  increase  its 
service. 
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Bucks  County 

A meeting  called  by  the  County  P.-T. 
A.  was  held  in  Doylestown  on  November 
23,  to  organize  the  county  committee  and 
discuss  plans  for  a county  library.  There 
were  representatives  from  the  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Bucks 
County  Library  Association,  the  Grange, 
and  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

As  many  of  the  towns  have  libraries 
and  the  county  library  would  benefit 
especially  the  rural  parts  of  the  county, 
it  was  decided  the  Grange  should  take 
the  lead. 

Mrs.  Ely  R.  Fretz  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
Chairman  of  the  County  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  Bucks  County  Pomona 
Grange,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
county  library  committee. 

Chester  County 

Miss  Matthews  with  the  bookmobile 
was  in  Chester  County  from  Nov.  14  to 
27,  in  the  interest  of  the  county  library 
demonstration  being  conducted  by  the 
Health  & Welfare  Council. 

She  visited  55  schools,  explaining  how 
books  might  be  circulated  by  the  book- 
mobile, 4 towns  which  had  county  travel- 
ing library  stations,  and  the  Chester 
County  Hospital  which  wants  a branch 
library.  Miss  Matthews  also  spoke  be- 
fore a Home  and  School  League  meet- 
ing, a Pomona  Grange  meeting  and  the 
Southeastern  District  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 
Northampton  County 

The  county  library  project  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Bethlehem  Women's  Clubs 
by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Godcliarles,  second 
vice-president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  on  December  9. 

And  on  the  14th,  Miss  Matthews 
talked  it  over  with  the  County  P.-T.  A. 
at  their  meeting  in  Pen  Argyl,  where 
the  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
the  one  subject.  The  bookmobile  was 
also  there  to  show  how  the  “deed  is 
done.”  Plans  were  made  to  get  it  dis- 
cussed before  all  P.-T.  A.  groups  in  the 
county. 

A.  A.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 
Beaver  Falls 

Geneva  College  received  $100,000  for 
a library  building  to  be  erected  in  honor 
of  the  Reverend  Clarence  E.  McCartney 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Bethlehem 

Miss  Louise  Hazen  of  the  Bethlehem 
Library  Staff  took  first  prize  in  the 
Poster  Competition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  for  the  poster  en- 
titled Up  in  the  air. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Easton  and 
the  third  to  Hazlewood  Branch  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Library. 

Bloomsburg 

Again  Bloomsburg  goes  over  the  top 
with  an  increase  of  circulation  of  1,660 
over  last  year — the  total  circulation  be- 
ing 83, 70S,  or  over  ten  per  capita. 

Carnegie 

Mrs.  Emma  Rood  Cook,  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  from  1913-1920, 
died  on  November  16. 

Cress’on 

The  Cresson  Library  has  had  the  gift 
of  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  the 
Chronicles  of  America  Series.  These 
were  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Watkins  and 
are  a most  valuable  and  appreciated  ad- 
dition to  the  collection. 

Doylestown 

The  large  dwelling  belonging  to  the 
late  Dr.  II.  P.  Yerkes  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Melinda  Cox  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  from  the  bequest  left  by 
Charles  C.  Cox  for  founding  a memorial 
to  his  mother. 

Gettysburg 

The  Emma  Weber  Memorial  Library 
was  officially  opened  at  noon  on  Novem- 
ber 17.  John  H.  Knickerbocker  is  the 
new  librarian. 

Hanover 

A flint  lock  musket  that  was  used  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  is  a recent  gift  to 
the  Hanover  Public  Library.  Mrs.  M. 
O.  Smith  was  the  donor,  and  the  musket 
belonged  to  her  father-in-law.  It  is  in 
perfect  condition  and  makes  a fine  show- 
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ing  suspended  on  the  north  wall  of  the 
library. 

The  library  is  asking  City  Council  for 
one  mill  tax. 

Harrisburg 

Every  department  of  the  Harrisburg 
Public  Library  reported  increased  cir- 
culation for  the  month  of  October.  In- 
deed, so  great  is  the  use  made  of  the 
library  that  plans  are  being  made  to  re- 
model the  art  gallery  in  the  basement  for 
use  as  a children’s  department.  The 
Harrisburg  Art  Association  will  have 
to  find  quarters  elsewhere. 

Homestead 

The  Homestead  Library  reports  the 
gift  of  $100  to  be  spent  for  children’s 
books. 

Jersey  Shore 

Mr.  George  McCurdy  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  of  Jersey  Shore,  has  given  a 
fine  large  building  to  the  town  to  be  used 
as  a public  library.  The  building  is 
well  located  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be 
renovated  and  adapted  for  use  as  a li- 
brary as  soon  as  possible. 

Hitherto,  the  library  has  been  in  the 
school  building,  and  open  to  the  public 
only  one  night  a week. 

With  a building  all  its  own,  the  li- 
brary may  be  able  to  increase  its  hours 
of  service  and  usefulness. 

Kingston 

The  Iloyt  Library  has  instituted  a 
new  service  through  which  patients  at 
the  Nesbitt  Memorial  Hospital  may  bor- 
row books.  A specially  constructed  truck 
has  been  built  to  carry  the  books  through 
the  hospital  wards.  Miss  Lucy  Sturde- 
vant  is  assisting  in  distributing  the 
books,  which  were  chosen  from  the  A. 
L.  A.  list  for  hospital  libraries. 

Mercersburg 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  library 
committee  the  past  year  is  the  establish- 
ing of  the  ‘'Sadie  M.  Parker  Memorial 
Fund,”  according  to  a recent  report  of 
the  library.  This  fund  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Miss  Mary  Spangler  was 
started  in  February.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  $560.25,  the  interest  on 


which  will  be  used  to  buy  books  for  the 
juvenile  section.  An  appropriate  book 
plate  will  be  placed  in  the  books  bought 
with  this  fund.  Mrs.  J.  M.  McCullough 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  li- 
brary, which  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  by  volunteers.  A catalog  of  the  li- 
brary has  been  started  and  the  report 
shows  an  altogether  gratifying  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  library  and  its  apprecia- 
tion by  the  people  of  Mercersburg. 

Milford 

Miss  Rosalie  A.  Shannon  is  the  new 
librarian  of  the  Pike  County  Library. 
New  Alexandria 

Miss  Margaret  Moore  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library. 

New  Hope 

Miss  Alice  Cook  of  Yardley  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Free  Library 
of  New  Hope  and  Solesbury  Township. 

N orthumberland 

The  teachers  of  the  Northumberland 
High  School  were  delightfully  entertained 
at  a “Book  Browse”  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Priestly-Forsyth  Me- 
morial Library  recently.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  view  the  books  re- 
ceived from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  William 
Forsyth,  which  are  a valuable  addition 
to  the  library’s  resources  and  will  be  of 
much  service  to  the  teachers  and  other 
patrons  of  the  library. 

Pittsburgh 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
has  opened  a “Pennsylvania  Room.”  It 
is  a division  of  the  library’s  reference 
department  and  into  it  has  been  gathered 
all  the  library’s  material  on  Pennsyl- 
vania. Many  gifts  of  interested  Pitts- 
burghers have  added  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  collection,  which  has  many 
rare  objects. 

Pittsburgh — North  Side 

Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley  has  resigned 
his  position  as  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Allegheny  to  become  a member 
of  Council  for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Council  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
has  appointed  David  D.  Cadugan  to  the 
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position  of  librarian  of  the  Allegheny  Li- 
brary in  Dr.  Connelley’s  place. 

Mr.  Cadugan  is  a life  long  resident  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  graduated  from  the 
grade  schools  there  and  has  served  in 
various  political  positions  since  then. 
Pittsburgh — University  of  Pittsburgh 

Many  rare  and  out-of-print  books  from 
many  parts  of  Europe  are  being  acquired 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  its 
fine  arts  library. 

Dr.  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp  started 
this  library  over  two  years  ago  and  it 
now  includes  8,345  volumes,  37,009 
photographs  and  14,000  slides.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  books  were  added  this  sum- 
mer, among  them  some  of  rare  value. 

E.  L.  M. 


NEW  LIBRARIES 
Jeffersonville 

The  library  is  now  occupying  its  new 
home  in  the  community  building  erected 
by  the  West  Norriton  Women's  Club. 
The  building  was  built  at  a cost  of 
$30,000.  The  first  floor  includes  the  li- 
brary and  an  auditorium  for  club  meet- 
ings. On  the  second  floor  are  two  apart- 
ments. 

Sellersville  (Quakertown,  Route  1) 

A new  library  has  been  organized  here 
under  the  direction  of  Corrinne  J.  Godon. 

It  is  located  at  300  South  Main  Street 
and  expects  to  be  ready  for  business  by 
January  1,  1930. 

Upper  Darby  Township 

The  citizens  of  Upper  Darby  voted  to 
establish  a library  in  Upper  Darby  Town- 
ship with  J-mill  tax  support.  The  li- 
brary will  probably  be  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  69th  Street. 

Wurtemburg 

A library  has  been  started  in  Wur- 
temburg by  the  Community  Club.  It  is 
housed  in  the  school  and  is  in  charge  of 
two  members  of  the  club  at  each  of  its 
periods  of  service.  Two  books  are  al- 
lowed to  each  borrower  at  one  time,  and 
of  course,  all  books  are  loaned  free  to 


citizens  of  the  town.  Mrs.  Ernest  Lie- 
bendorfer  is  the  chairman  of  the  library 
committee  of  the  club.  A gift  of  the 
private  library  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Liebendorfer 
started  the  book  collection. 

E.  L.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  P.  L.  A.  Scholarship 

The  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
will  give  several  scholarships  this  year 
as  usual. 

The  scholarships  are  given  to  li- 
brarians of  small  public  libraries  or  to 
assistants  in  libraries  wishing  to  take  a 
summer  school  course  in  public  library 
methods,  and  are  for  $100  each. 

One  scholarship  will  be  given  to  a li- 
brarian of  a small  public  library  or  to 
an  assistant  wishing  to  take  full-term  li- 
brary course  next  fall.  The  amount  of 
this  scholarship  is  $200. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Miss  Edna  Ivrouse,  li- 
brarian of  the  Scottdale  Public  Library, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  of  the  P.  L.  A.,  or  to  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  State  Library, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Dutton  Fellowship 

The  A.  L.  A.  announced  recently  that 
“John  Macrae,  president  of  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton & Company,  has  provided  an  annual 
fund  of  $1,000  for  at  least  three  years 
to  be  used  for  the  training  of  children’s 
librarians.” 

The  fellowship  is  in  memory  of  Ed- 
ward Payson  Dutton,  the  publisher.  It 
will  be  awarded  by  the  A.  L.  A.  commit- 
tee on  library  work  with  children,  either 
to  college  women  desirous  of  professional 
training  or  to  graduates  of  a one-year  li- 
brary school  course  who,  through  ad- 
vanced training  or  research,  will  be  en- 
abled to  make  a valuable  contribution  to 
library  work  with  children. 

The  award  will  be  made  for  approxi- 
mately nine  months’  study  in  a school 
accredited  by  the  A.  L.  A.  which  offers  a 
degree  or  a diploma  in  library  work  with 
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children,  or  for  advanced  study  under 
conditions  selected  by  the  applicant  and 
approved  by  the  committee.  Columbia 
University,  Western  Reserve  University, 
St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  are  some  of  the 
schools  offering  courses  in  children’s 
Work.  Western  Reserve  is  also  plan- 
ning to  offer  a graduate  course  next  year, 
Miss  Power  announced. 

Applications  for  the  fellowship  must 
be  filed  not  later  than  March  1,  1930, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
library  work  with  children,  Anabel 
Porter,  Seattle  Public  Library,  Washing- 
ton. The  award  for  1930-31  will  be  an- 
nounced May  1,  1930. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  Fellowship 

Fellowship  grants  for  study  and  re- 
search in  library  problems  will  be  avail- 
able to  a limited  number  of  librarians 
through  a fund  set  aside  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  enable 
persons  who  have  shown  promise  of  ca- 
pacity to  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  the  library  profession,  to  pursue  a year 
of  study  in  connection  with  an  educational 
institution  approved  by  the  Advisory 
Group  on  Library  Grants. 

In  general,  candidates  should  be  gradu- 
ates of  approved  colleges  or  universities 


and  should  have  had  one  year's  work  in 
a library  school,  but  these  requirements 
may  be  waived  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  stipend  will  be  $1,500  or  more  and 
will  vary  according  to  the  requirements 
of  individual  students.  When  warranted, 
the  stipend  may  be  renewed  for  a second 
year. 

Application  for  fellowship  grants  for 
the  school  year  1930-31  should  be  filed 
before  March  1,  1930,  with  the  Advisory 
Group  on  Library  Fellowship  Grants, 
Carnegie  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Applications  will  be  acted 
upon  before  May  1 and  applicants  will 
be  notified  as  soon  as  possible. 

List  of  films 

The  Better  Films  National  Council  of 
the  National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion 
Pictures  has  issued  a Book-Film  list  for 
10c.  Address  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Pennsylvania  Authors 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don, — The  friend  and 
founder  of  libraries  is  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Dickinson  in  Smythe’s  The 
amazing  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Walsh,  Louise  G.  and  Matthew.  J., 
History  and  organization  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  Published  by 
the  authors,  State  Teacher's  College, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  $3.25. 


